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Flight to the Wonders of Bali 


DZ eave everyday life behind you. A new world will open up. 
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The island is shaped by deep faith creating its magic. 


Men and women each sit in groups making offerings to their gods in the 
temple. Customs and beliefs maintain culture during short-term confusing 
fashions. 


Offerings are aie made at Howie anal in small iemisics. including Pa that 
is not wasted but brought home after being offered to a deity and eaten by the 
family. 


Naked beauties of Balinese-Hindu tradition contrast sharply i heanty 
veiled female heads of Muslim Indonesia. 


The Balinese — ancient Indian — way of grouping the sexes was more sensu- 
ally permissive; under the influence of Muslim moguls, this changed there — 
not so in Bali, where ancient Hinduism arrived before being changed by later 
influences such as Islam. In Khajuraho, too, evidence of ancient Indian eroti- 
cism can still be marvelled at. But that would be material for another book... 


Although Balinese women no longer go bare-breasted, as was still common 
in the 1930s, a different attitude has survived here than in Muslim-majority 
parts of Indonesia. 


This was a short trip in thought, a first surge of wanderlust and overview of 
where the book is taking us. Go back to Go. The journey is just beginning. Let's 
tunnel back to the beginning in a time loop. Let's see if we can find the utopian 
island idyll of occidental dreams. 


Soon we'll reach Bali 


Yanan of clouds pass us by and landscapes of fog bales, partly illumi- 


nated and coloured by the sun star, partly in penumbra or darkness. Lakes, 
mountains and cloud-cuckoo lands flit across the wings. At times, holes are 
torn in the imaginary lands of steam, revealing islands and archipelagos of the 
airy ocean. 


A cloud-wing of the fog-bird brushes us; figures of uncreated myths whiz by. 
Future offshore dream islands slumber towards their discovery. 


A few hours of flight separate the following images: 


Do wisps of clouds rising like plumes of smoke from mountain peaks 
herald volcanoes? Or is it a deception of the senses and the interpreting mind? 
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Bali greets with smiles, 
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Flower sacrifices for sculptures of the gods in gardens and temples. As in 
India, scattered rangoli drawings decorate house entrances. 


ys ee 
Reminiscences of the pagoda roofs of Southeast Rela, demon dragons 
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Modern art, inspired by the German artist Spies from the 1920s onwards, 
and its primal ground, traditional Hindu-Balinese style. The island is a magnet 
for dropouts and the disoriented, whose rejection of form, custom and ritual is 
the exact opposite of the Balinese soul. But dropouts don't notice this and, in 
esoteric rapture, delude themselves that they are deeply moved by the 'spirit' of 
the island. 


The gods are also worshipped daily in house temples of private homes. 


By contrast, the community of western dropouts in Ubud is largely charac - 
terised by esoteric follies. One woman did a coffee dance ceremony, which she 
had apparently invented herself. You imitate a few Eastern gestures, mix them 
with esotericism and a philosophy that revolves around the self. “Be yourself!” 
Boundless self-centredness is supposed to save the world, make one sensitive 
and generous. The result is that they have no feeling whatsoever for the men of 
their own society, because they have smashed all forms that could create real 
connection. For connectedness cannot arise from a self-centered surge of fee- 
lings, but only from doing something for each other. This is precisely what 
makes up culture and was fought against in the West as alleged ‘oppression’. 
(You can develop forms and thereby change them, but you can't get rid of them 
without destroying yourself). Now many are fascinated by Asia, where there 
are still strong remnants of the lost cultural ties, and therefore a warmth, natu- 
ralness and implicitness in the interaction of people and sexes that has perished 
and been forgotten in our country. But they are not aware of what fascinates 
them about Asia, they only take up misunderstood individual motifs, which 
they then whisk into precisely that ideology with esoteric indulgence that has 
caused our disaster. 
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A little later, the relationship between the lady with the coffee-dancing 
ceremony and a man broke down, whereupon she paired up with another 
woman and celebrated this on Facebook, saying that it was only the ‘soul* that 
mattered, not the sex. So her indulgence had alienated her from the male sex. 


Other women, alienated from local men, fascinated by exotic masculinity, 
therefore mate with foreigners. This has been going on for at least 50 years. As 
a result, not enough of our girls are left for local men. The Balinese owner of 
the café where the scene meets was just as hippie-like as western dropouts of 
earlier times. Although he had a girlfriend, he made out daily with women who 
swarmed into his café, gave advice, played the wise Balinese, gave massages to 
relax, preferred chatting with Western women and posing with them in pictures. 
Rumour has it that quite a few of them ended up in bed with him. A little later, I 
heard on Facebook that a German girl who went to his vegan café, like most of 
them, got pregnant by him. Then there was a big Balinese wedding. But unlike 
real marriages of Balinese culture, after a short time only the child could be 
seen on Facebook. The woman had somehow disappeared, apparently no lon- 
ger in Ubud. Such women do not dote on their own compatriots; they get dis- 
dainfully repelled. “Who's that?” Gee, we're considered a silly geek to them. 


Religion may appear more striking in our perception. However, it's above 
all natural forms that we learn from an early age like a language, from which a 
mutuality or complementary exchange of what we do and feel for each other 
emerges. That attracts dropouts as an idyll, instead of building such a mutuality 
of the sexes ourselves or at least, where there are still remnants, allowing it to 
exist. 


Pa ea ta er ere 
People naturally connected to each other in cultural groups of their sex are 


the charm of the island, of Asia, of all cultures in the world. Their cultural 
forms give them security and identity in which they can be calm and serene. 
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We have to fight for all this all the time; everything is always slipping away 
from us because everyone has to look after themselves; no one can rely on a 
canon of forms and exchange that no longer exists to provide human warmth. 
We therefore feel an inner emptiness and look for fulfilling teachings, which 
are sought in esoteric teachers, gurus or political ideologies instead of in faith 
and culture. If there is something good about looking into one's own soul, it's 
above all to bring out our disposition to be for each other — that's exactly what 
zeitgeistists don't do, but the opposite. 

Women have no connection to local men outside of family and friends, no 
reason to be receptive to our men, apart from ‘whores’ — why should they? No 
exchange connects them. The state has fought the last, meagre remnants of 
such culture. 


All that is left on us are eld puiidines ry we no o longer have any con- 
cept of the culture and mentality of those who left them to us with their dili- 
gence. Neither do we understand their intellectual works in central issues of the 
sexes, nor how both sexes worked together, because we have lost the former 
natural basis. Here the spirit is more alive. It is the very thing that has been and 
continues to be attacked in the west, ironically often by the same people who 
= and en) 26 it here. 


Bali — Musician as a man's job 
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Crossed at the gable, near Luneburg: Donar's riding horses; what they have to 
do with Hinduism you'll find on page 42. 
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Bali 


Gradually. we are about to arrive in Bali. Physically, a jet plane has quickly 


blown us through the air and deposited us on a tarmac at the edge of the sea. 
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Then impressions jumped out at us. Arriving 


ie 


in ardly takes longer. We're 


lucky: Several of the biggest Balinese festivals with many parades are coming 
up. Processions take place day and night. Costumed children process through 
the streets, from house to house, a bit like the procession of the Three Wise 
Men on 6 January. 


Bizarre naked demonic figures also do the honours, are carried through the 
Streets. 
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Balinese art and bric-a-brac 
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One the many festivals in spring 


Does anyone else see similarities on the left to orthodox clergy, as well as 
to adopted outward appearances among esotericists? In the middle of the bell 
curve are the women. 
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In sharp contrast to this, a Japanese globetrotter mixing vegan esotericism 
with apology for Fukushima. The sweet deer on the right is out of reach for 
local losers. 


Artshon 


Some of our women not only pose enthusiastically, but like to go with 
them; some get knocked up. The owner of the café where I used to drink fresh 
coconut fathered offspring with a German visitor a little later. As he was very 
diligent in this respect, it is unknown how many others he sired a lasting result. 
Of the too few children in our country, too few derive from native men, so that 
in the long run they die out. 


A cooling and hopefully cleansing bath in the temple area. Here, too, exotic 
strangers are closer to our ladies than to local male losers and me. Even 
demons enjoy more respect and love from fertile western girls who have 
become even more unfaithful to native masculinity than to their own culture 
and female instinct for motherhood. 
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High above our heads, magnificent ornaments shelter us in honour of one 
of Bali's many high festivals when spring is with us. 
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Have I already mentioned that Bali's traditional calendar was once quite 
original? That's how I read it in old, historical books, from dropouts and travel - 
lers who visited Bali between 1920 and 1955. Bali is close to the equator, 
which is why there are no seasons like in the north and south. Sun and warmth 
are the alike — except for one circumstance: rainy season, monsoon. But this 
occurs twice a time in our year. So the ancient Balinese year was based on the 
monsoon, which is why two years of ancient Bali corresponded to one year of 
our calendar. 


That was not the only oddity. Like everywhere else in the world, the month 
arose from the moon, or the phases of the moon. Since a lunar orbit is not an 
integer, requiring 27.x days, but due to the simultaneous orbit of the Earth 
around the Sun, visible lunar phases only repeat after a good 29 days, which is 
a prime number that cannot be decomposed, it seems that everywhere in the 
world the month was originally set at 28 days, which slowly shifted months and 
lunar phases, yet made the division into weeks possible. Later, extra days were 
added to make the months fit into a solar year. 


28 is divisible by four and seven. We and the rest of the world I know made 
this into four weeks of seven days; an old Bali calendar, on the other hand, 
granted itself seven weeks of four days. 


Many monkeys live in the monkey forest near Ubud, snatching as they 
please and copulating during the day on the open road, house roofs or tree 
branches. Since the monkey king Hanuman plays an important role in Hindu 
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epics, even monkeys receive offerings as a reincarnation of that mythical figure 
of light. 


Offerings that are not brought back to the family after being served to gods 
are gratefully consumed by birds or monkeys. 


Famous are performances from the Ramajana, monkey dance and fire 
dance. Every week there are Kecak performances on the stages of all the better 
districts. No aloof actors, but common people perform myths and epics of their 
faith. 
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There could be formal similarities to the baroque court ballet; here, how- 
ever, world literature is performed, which would correspond to a mixture of 
Homer and the Bible. As in Homer, gods and spirits intervene in the action; 
unlike in Homer, it represents a wrestling of good and evil forces and serves to 
worship their deities. The state of trance is famous when actors are seized by 
supernatural powers. A specific formal language of gestures evolved. 


The gestures have a meaning, tell the story. 
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Bali's landscape is characterized by watery rice fields and terraces, apart 
from the volcanoes in the heart of the island. 
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Birds in the role of butterflies 
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Ornate gates with gods and demons greet and guard. 


Oh, look: a German dropout sends spiritual greetings: 


Hiking and taking in impressions 
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[ike women, flowers please the gods. 


Since every house garden apparently once had temples, there should be 


more dwellings for gods than for people. 
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Archways give a view of temples in the inner garden. In the right picture I 
suspect a cemetery. 
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These are temples in the inner garden of an old Balinese house. 
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- Flowers for Bali's temples 
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Wow, someone was too fast for the exposure time. 


Carrying on the head 


After having regarded Bali's ladies for a while, let's take a look at the gent- 
lemen. Both are creations of the island. 
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A penis-shaped wood growing downwards between two roots that look like 
legs was reverently tied around by Balinese with a red bow, as is customary in 
the sacred realm. In Bali, masculinity is not reviled as it is here, but revered as 
an attribute of the gods, femininity as well. It 1s absurd that esoterics with 
feminist leanings are enthusiastic about this culture. 


Statues of Balinese style show not only hanging but also erect phalli, as 
well as breasts and female organs. A red ribbon of the same kind honourably 
decorates the elephant-headed god Ganesha and the penis-shaped root wood, as 
well as the canopy of a temple decoration. The West, on the other hand, was 
marked by the “Cock off!” and “I drink [white] male tears” of feminist waves. 


There are peeing figures at the Balinese water lily pond as well as at classic 
western fountains. Similar demonic deities are adorned by red sashes. Good 
mood among the men and women in the entrance to one of the holiest temples 
on the island. 
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Kecak Fire & Trance Dance 
presented by = 
‘Desa Adat Sambahan. Ubud 
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flowers 


Demon fight — men working — women prepar 
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A hustle and bustle li 
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ide garden-like landscape harbours a temple. 
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In the highly sacred temple, groups of men and eroups of women are wor- 
king. At the top left, someone or a figure appears to be climbing the pole at a 


lofty height. Rumour has it that men do this in a trance. 
a te ] ype 


Gods are honoured in the house entrance, garden, shop and on the street; 
men climb. 
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We approach the soul of Bali in sacred precincts. Saraswati plays music for 
us at the reflecting lotus pond, so that wisdom may reach us, if only we don't 
act deaf and blind. Three divine idols, inconspicuous and black, are hidden in a 
cave-like dark little room. Similarly plain is the fabric that envelops them. It 
looks like lingam, symbol of Shiva, cognate Latin lingua of tongue and speech, 
but is Shiva's phallus. The transfer of meaning in the Indo-European language 
family due to the similar ehape of tongue and penis is comprehensible. 


Petals are used for worship; gods walk on a carpet of petals. Occasionally, 
Hindu devotees scatter petals on the path of deified people, but it is considered 
presumptuous to step on them because this is reserved for deities and forbidden 
to mortals. When a film star or political guru does the same, the press mocks. 


Lotus and lotus pond are symbols used in both Hinduism and Buddhism. 
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Streets in Bali, an island of temples, festivals and a life shaped by magical- 
ly beautiful traditions that express connections and a balance that we have lost. 
The most blatant expression among us is the confusion of people and identities, 
disintegration of all unifying forms, and consequently rampant hostility to- 


He lifts the pole with festive decorations. Others ride motorbikes. 
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Plain folk and pageants pass by parked motorbikes. A hollow tree stretches 
over this small altar in front of larger temples. 
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a fantastic pala e with ancient wall paintings 


The smile of the beautiful gal, whose finger imitated Balinese dance gestu- 
res, lasted only a glance. This look should be meant for us, so that our thinkers 
get girls of their own kind and produce children with them who will carry on 
our mental and soulful dispositions. 
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The colors have faded « over Senin green could not be eonucd back. 
In the streets, children and young people have fun with parades. 
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Balinese women conceive enough children with Balinese men so that they 
will still exist in the future. This is not the case © for our male losers. 


May the traditional ways of life persist, keep their strength and bestow it on 
people. It seems that scooters are already important and formative. 
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Chiselled in stone, the mythical monkey king Hanuman rolls along on his 
motorbike, wearing casual sunglasses but with flowers over his ear. 
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In the old palace, I made faded colours visible with image processing 7 
only green remains lost. 
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It's trme to say goodbye with a beautiful palace and divine string sound. 
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Balinese and Indian Hinduism 


Dace Hinduism differs from the Indian. This is because over a thousand 


years ago, seafarers from Hindu but then Buddhist-ruled India brought this 
mixture to Southeast Asia. Indochina became Buddhist, as did the Maharaja of 
India. But beyond the courts, Hinduism persisted among the people, which can 
also be felt in Indochina.There, Ramajana is also part of the culture; in Thai- 
land, some even sacrifice to the old god-king Indra of Vedic times, for whom 
there is no temple in the whole of today's India, and who receives no offerings 
there. 


It's astonishing that the very king of the gods has neither temples nor re- 
ceives offerings. So deeply has Indian Hinduism been transformed in the mean- 
time, but in the isolated insularity of Java, Bali and Indochina, faith and traditi- 
on have been preserved as they once entered the country by sea. It is a frequent 
occurrence that smaller groups in isolation are more conservative, preserving 
older customs, ancient states of language and cultural forms, whereas in larger 
spaces and crowds, significant changes take place and spread more rapidly. 


In particular, the caste system in India became more and more rigid and 
restrictive during Buddhist and Islamic rule, which probably served to maintain 
Brahmanical power, in addition to rejecting Buddhism and Islam. That ‘cultural 
revolution’ of the distant past did not reach Bali. A Balinese told me that there 
was much less commercialism in their faith than in India, which confirms my 
experience. It's not about money. Some particularly holy temples may charge 
entrance fees to tourists, thus keeping their numbers down, but there is not the 
commercialism as in India. There, every puja costs money. Like the menu of a 
restaurant with prices, almost every small suburban temple has a menu of puja 
services, where it says exactly how many rupees this or that ceremony can be 
bought for. 


High up on a hill in a rough terrain where bandits are said to roam, there 1s 
the particularly sacred South Indian temple Tirumala Tirupati. Long queues of 
pilgrims wait to walk the several kilometre long footpath. Those who escaped 
the robbers make a devout pilgrimage through the glaring sun to the famous 
temple, where they pay their obulus, which is quite high. There I saw temple 
servants first tying banknotes into bundles, then pressing bundles into bales that 
looked like bales of straw, then piling walls out of the money briquettes. In no 
bank in the world have I seen so many banknotes as in that temple. 
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According to legend, the god Vishnu had lived in the form of Shrinivasa. 
He met a girl Padmavati (“the one with the lotus flower’) who had been found 
in a lotus flower (Padma). The god of wealth Kubera lent Shrinivasa money to 
pay for the required splendid wedding, which took place in the presence of all 
the gods. It was too expensive even for a mighty god. Still today, the faithful 
donate money to their god there so that he can repay his debt. Even the great 
chief god Vishnu is burdened with money wor- 
ries; Krishna was also overburdened with the ma- 
ny gopali, milkmaids or playmate girls. 


Today there is a trinity of Hindu gods, remi- 
niscent of the trinity of Christianity. Brahma is 
the creator of the world, Vishnu the maintainer 
and Shiva the destroyer. There is also an analogy 
to modern theoretical physics, in which there is a 
creation operator and an annihilation operator — 
here, however, the preserver is missing as the 
third. Even these supreme gods, who embody 
three basic principles of the world, have human 
weaknesses and limitations. 
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Indra with the thunderbolt 
However, these three gods do not stem from on the elephant Airavata. 
the ancient Brahmanic Vedas, the original Hindu- 7 

ism. In these, Indra was the king of the gods, just 
as with us either Odin (Wotan in Nordic) or Do- 
nar (Thor in Scandinavian), after whom thunder 
and our Thursday are named. Among some South 
Germanic (German) tribes, Donar is said to have 
been the main god, whose name is reminiscent of 
Indra, to whom most of the hymns of the oldest 
Rigveda are said to be dedicated. | 


Vowels are more easily changeable and 
fleeting; in the Hamito-Semitic language family, 
which today is often blurrily called ‘Afro-Asia- 
tic’, although it includes only a small proportion 
of African and Asian languages, consonants are 
carriers of meaning. Arabic writing usually spells y+ with the thunderbolt 
only consonants and long vowels treated as con- quring the battle with the 
sonants. Vowels change according to dialect, give Jétunn giants. 
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only nuances of the basic meaning, distinguish forms of the same word. The 
situation is similar in German today only with a few terms, such as “Huhn” — 
“Hahn”, according to Arabic convention both “hhn’”. If we write Indra and 
Donar like this, the result is: “ndr’” and “dnr’”. There are only two letters mixed 
up, which can happen in the course of millennia. For the Hellenes and Romans, 
too, the king of the gods was the weather god, responsible for lightning and 
thunder, owner of the thunderbolt, like Indra in Vedic India, and thus corre- 
sponded to our former god Donar (Thor / Thur in North Germanic), whose 
name is almost identical except for the exchange of letters. 


«As in Greek mythology, the Cyclopes presented the thunderbolt to Jupiter, 
the ruler of the kingdom of the gods; thus he became master of thunder and 
lightning, just like Zeus.» (Donnerkeil, Wikipedia de) 


Donar's image once adorned the gables of German farmhouses to protect 
against lightning and storms. After Christianization, a pagan image was forbid- 
den, but peasants didn't want to renounce his protection, didn't want to risk any 
misfortune, so they put up an image of his two riding horses instead of Donar's. 
Like Germanic ones, each Hindu god has a different mount. Guess: What does 
the elephant-headed god Ganesha ride on? A mouse! 

Once highly honoured like our once beloved thunder god, whose mounts 
still adorn old farmhouses in northern Germany in the shape of two horses' 
heads at the gable, Indra is now neglected in India, has to get along without 
food, drink, sacrifice and temple, although films of the national epics in which 
he sits enthroned as king of the gods are constantly shown on television. For 
the common people have always had other gods than the Brahmins who 
migrated from the north, linguistically, religiously and culturally close relatives 
of the Germanic, Slavic and Celtic peoples. Indian archaeologists found ancient 
statues of the Indus culture before the arrival of the Brahmins in the Indus 
Valley, today part of Islamised Pakistan. Images of gods were discovered there, 
in which the god Shiva and the goddess Durga or Kali can still be recognised 
today. 


When, during Buddhist and Muslim rule, the Vedic Brahmins lost their in- 
fluence at court, the old triad of gods of Indo-Germanic character, with Indra, 
the king of the gods, who in this function shapes the epics Ramajana and Ma- 
habharata, was replaced by deities of the popular beliefs of the Indus or Harap- 
pa culture of the pre-Vedic period. Leo Frobenius, a German scientist who was 
the first to describe Stone Age Kulturkreise (cultural circles) around 1900, 
pointed out a basic feature that shaped African, ancient Egyptian and European 
deities: bull horns with the moon between or above them. A variant is to associ- 
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ate horns with the crescent moon encompassing the sun. Shiva still wears the 
crescent moon in his hair; his mount is Nandi, a bull, depicted with horns in 
front of him. With him, a reflection of the Stone Age lives on. 
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Abb. 14. Felsbild von Uwenat: 
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«It 1s completely analogous when Isis, who in Egyptian typology carries the 
solar disk between horns, was sometimes depicted in Greco-Roman art with the 
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crescent moon on her head» (Yearbooks of the Society of Friends of Antiquities 
in the Rhineland, Issue 107) 


Other similarities are: All Hindu gods have a different mount, as do all Ger- 
manic gods. The myth of the creation of the world in the Edda and Veda are 90 
percent identical in phases and sequence! — incidentally, ‘Edda’ and ‘Veda’ 
could have the same word root [*wid] and the same meaning. The German 
plural ‘Veden’ of Sanskrit ‘Veda’ means the same as Low German ‘Weten’, 
which means knowledge, like Sanskrit ‘Veda’. Low German is the older state 
of the German language. Found statues of gods by the Teutons, a Germanic 
tribe that perished in ancient Rome, show creatures with many pairs of arms, 
which also characterise Indian goddesses and the male god Shiva. 


«was the autumn goddess of the Marser, a Germanic tribe, and the consort 
of the all-father Tiwaz. ... The goddess is identical with Hludana (the many- 
armed, many-sided one), Hloédyn, Huldr, Grund and Jord and embodies the 
autumnal harvest.» (Claudia Liath, The Magical Year) 


The Germanic goddess of the harvest is called Many-armed; the Indian 
Durga with a similar function is usually depicted with eight or ten arms. 


«The Durga festival is also a harvest festival» (Times of India) 


«Starkadr, a famous divine hero of the north, has three pairs of arms ... 
... like the Sleipnir eight feet, or heroes and gods have four arms.» (Jacob 
Grimm, German Mythology) 


On the island of Rugen, in a remnant of a temple castle crumbling away to 
the sea, a Slavonic statue of a highest god was found showing four faces, one in 
each cardinal direction — this is how Brahma is represented in India; in both 
cases it is the main god. 


«A statue of the god carved out of an oak trunk showed four faces looking 
in all four directions.»* (Rigen) 


«Brahma has four faces.... They symbolise the four cardinal directions and 
the four Vedas.’ (yoga-vidva) 


1 Frederik Sander, Rigveda and Edda, Stockholm 1893 
2 http://heidenchaos.blogspot.de/2016/09/ein-heiligtum-sturzt-ins-meer.html 
3. https://wiki.yoga-vidya.de/Brahma 
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During construction, Indian hou ften protected from evil, envi- 
ous glances by the bust of a guardian who looks like our devil, sometimes with 
a red, wildly grimacing face, if not with horns. The sight is said to scare off evil 
people and spirits; demons on the outside of Balinese temples have the same 
purpose. I found a strikingly similar demon's head on some old houses in Ger- 
many, including one under the gable of a half-timbered house probably dating 
from the Middle Ages. Perhaps they once had the same purpose in popular be- 
lief as the potted protective demons that almost every small builder in India 
still hangs on the outside of walls today. 


The grimaces of Balinese guardian demons look particularly fierce; a 
globetrotter's book from the 1980s reported that at that time the mushrooms, 
now forbidden by strict Indonesian law, which grow on cow dung after the 
rains, were still openly offered as a special omlet. After confirming that he 
really wanted it ‘special’, it was served. Afterwards, he went to the beach; on 
the trip, the faces of passers-by allegedly looked like demon faces on temple 
outer walls, which moved to ask whether the artists had not enjoyed the same 
source of inspiration. 

A native Balinese hippie confirmed this to me; artists would have their own 
view of things. Such experiments are strongly discouraged in Indonesia; a 
newspaper on display contained reports of tourists caught with illicit drugs in 
their luggage and sentenced to severe punishment or death; the owner of a 
cheap restaurant frequented by tourists and locals was said to be in a Javanese 
prison for a similar reason. 


There are also similarities in jewellery from the time of the last pagan king 
Penda of the Anglo-Saxons in Mercia to that of Hindu tribes of India. 
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Germanic jewellery similar to today's Indian tribal jewellery Fibula fashion over time from 
left: from Basel 


right: 5th to 6th century 


t se y fashions in Pleidelsheim women's graves Pleidelsheim 
Above: ancient germanic jewelry resembling indian tribal jewelry of today 
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Indian and European cosmology knew cycles of four world ages in descen- 
ding order down to the worst. Hindu teachings know a large number of ages 
that follow each other in cycles, similar to the Hellenic Hesiod.* Gods are not 
necessarily eternal, but they exist in different births or incarnations. Germanic 
gods pass away in the twilight of the gods, after which a new deity is formed 
from surviving children of the gods. A cyclical character of world and gods is 
inherent in both. 


Our former second, spiritual estate was replaced in the Middle Ages by 
Christian clergy, which incidentally was the cause of the persecutions of here- 
tics — ‘Druid’ plummeted from the old title of honour to the word for ‘heretic’ 
or ‘witch/er’ (more often male than female). 


a LO I igen 
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Gods, deity performers and druids were 
once popularly depicted in Indo-European 
Kulturkreis with high, pointed golden 
headdresses. 


~~ sign of the eae ‘of our former ey caste, called ‘druids’ by the 
Celts, once mentioned in German medieval writings as ‘drudner’, which at that 
time was synonymous with ‘heretics’ who were burned, were hats in the shape 
of high pointed gold cones. This is reflected in tall golden ornaments on the 
heads of Hindu deities or their performers, such as dancers of the Ramajana. 
Similarly, the tall pointed cone of the magic hat is a continuation of the shape- 
like gold cone of the Druids. The term ‘magician’ encompasses both, the anci- 


4 Asseries of cyclical ages was stated in indian mythology (four) as well as in helle- 
nic and roman mythology: Hesiod described 4 ages of metals (gold, silver, bronce, 
iron age), adding a heroic interlude without a metal name to the older four-ages- 
myth. Ovid returned to the then common idea of four cyclically repeating ages. 
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ent spiritual dignitary and the sorcerer or psychic of today. Sign of their digni- 
ty: a pointed pea once made of gold. 
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a a right: sorcerer's hat 
Those who want to set aequainied with a surviving branch of the ancient 
Indo-European faith will find it in Hinduism; the more original form, closer to 
the common root, survived in Bali, not India. 


Indo-European societies showed a typical threefold division into estates, 
which shaped us until the Middle Ages: The first estate was formed by the war- 
riors (Kshatriya elf) or nobles. They provided kings, princes and those men 
who had to protect the country in war. The second class was the clergy, who 
were the bearers of knowledge, scholarship, religious tradition and its applicati- 
on. This role was taken over by Brahmins (STGHU) who had immigrated to 
India from the north. Only the order is reversed: not the worldly rulers, kings or 
rajas, but the custodians of knowledge or Brahmins, were counted there as the 
first estate there. 


Our third class is formed by the working people. This is still reflected in the 
ancient Indian concept of the ‘twice-born’ who are allowed to study the Vedas, 
to which the first three caste groups (colours, ) belonged.’ To these were 
added (possibly through the assimilation of new peoples) a fourth class, then 
the casteless, who were not considered twice-born. 


5 «The first three[27] varnas are described in the Dharmasastras as “twice born” and 
they are allowed to study the Vedas.» 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Varna_ (Hinduism) 
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As a defensive reaction to Buddhist and Muslim rule, castes began to be- 
come rigid, splintering the basic castes into many, creating restrictions on inter- 
action and tightening up. In Bali, the looser older system with only four colours 
still exists, allowing marriage among castes, then simply admitting wives into 
the caste. Even through vocational training and studies, caste can be changed in 
Bali, a Balinese told me. Those who prove their ability by passing an examina- 
tion are accepted by the caste to which the occupation belongs. In India, neither 
is possible, which makes the caste system a problem. The state fights casteism, 
but it lives on despite and because of state constraints. It is almost impossible 
for a Brahmin to get a place at university with the best performance, whereas it 
is thrown at the casteless: >80% quota for college places. That's why people 
trust the Brahmin doctor, who has to be a genius, whereas the casteless doctor 
struggles with the reputation of having a worthless degree without being able to 
do anything because of origin and quotas. Some say that without castes, Indians 
would not be Indians. That's a deep thought: forms shape persons and identity. 
Those who fight against forms fight against themselves. In fact, the world is 
determined by the shaping of forms. A fight against forms is as nonsensical as a 
fight against language. 


There was another difference. Old religions were bloody. If we take the Old 
Testament of the Bible, for example, a whole lot of it would belong on an 
‘index of writings harmful to young people’ if the book were not sacred. Calls 
for murder, if not genocide, fornication — such things are contained en masse. 
But since then, both Christianity and Judaism have undergone a strong deve- 
lopment, abandoning bloody violence, limiting and repressing violence, to- 
wards a philosophical tolerance. 


Animal sacrifices, at worst human sacrifices, may have existed in primeval 
times in many cultures and religions. However, this is not an argument against 
the Indo-European family of religions, because the desert religions were at least 
as bloody back then. Now there has been a comparable development in Hindu- 
ism. The Sanskrit word for guest is still supposed to refer to the fact that a cow 
was slaughtered in his honour® Today, neither the slaughter of cows, which are 


6 «Although the cow is already called "aghnya" (the one that cannot be killed) in the 
Rig Veda, the inviolability of cows is of more recent origin, for in the textbooks of 
sacrificial technique, in the Brahmanas, cow sacrifices are still described, and in 
the old law books a guest is called a cow slayer because a cow was slaughtered in 
order to honour him by a meal. Then in later times, notably among the Vishnuit 
sects, the sacrifice of cows was replaced by the offering of vegetables symbolising 
them. In more recent times, Hindus have also sought to rationalise the need not to 
kill a cow.» (Helmuth von Glasenapp, Der Hinduismus, p. 68-69) 
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worshipped and pampered, causing Indian dairy cows to degenerate, nor the 
consumption of beef is allowed. One of the most important royal Vedic sacrifi- 
cial rituals was the horse sacrifice. Such a thing is unthinkable today. The gods 
of India, to whom animals were once sacrificed, have, with few exceptions 
(such as the ancient goddess Kali / Durga), become so averse to cruelty that 
they feed only on the scent of offered petals, fruit, milk and honey, but eating 
meat would be an abomination to them. This goes so far that it is taboo to enter 
a temple after eating meat in order to honour the gods. This is especially true 
for male gods in India; the rare exceptions are some ancient goddesses who are 
pleased by meat sacrifices. 


The turn towards non-violence and philosophical tolerance thus took place 
independently of each other and in parallel both in the Christian-Jewish cultural 
area and in the Hindu-Buddhist cultural area, the only surviving branch of the 
Indo-European family. Independently, such a development could also have 
taken place elsewhere, for example in the philosophical teachings of China. 


In Bali, before a festival, I saw chickens in home gardens being slaughtered 
and presumably sacrificed, which is contrary to the spirit of contemporary Indi- 
an Hinduism (with the rare exception of bloodthirsty goddesses like Kall). 
What is certain is that many offerings in Bali also contain meat.’ 


7 «Many of the countless offerings made to the gods and demons on every occasion 
in Bali contain meat. Even the smallest offerings, such as the Segehan offerings to 
the Bhitta Kala, contain small amounts of pork or fish.» (http://www.sunda- 
spirit.com/bali-mensch-kultur/opfer-opfergaben/tieropfer/) 
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Bali, Bohemia of Dropouts and Artists 


Bai has attracted many artists and dropouts since the 1920s, often living in 


sharp contrast to the very traditional world of Bali described by Vicki Baum in 
her once widely read book “Love and Death in Bali”. Like ‘flower children’ or 
hippies who pilgrimaged to Kathmandu, Goa and India as their dream destinati- 
on in the 1960s and 1970s, many seekers misunderstood Eastern traditions, pa- 
radoxically reading into them their radical break with tradition.They escaped 
the chaos that they live and create, ironically finding their ‘paradise’ in the very 
thing they reject at home. This is no coincidence, but systemic, a love-hate rela- 
tionship of outsiders and cultural revolutionaries who, from Bali to Burma’®, 
seek what they eliminate at home. 


Until 1906, Bali had remained independent; the raja (kings) of Badung 
(1906), Tabanan and Klungkung (1908) preferred to commit suicide (puputan) 
together with their followers rather than submit to the conquerors. Alarmed by 
the cruelty of the incidents, the public urged cautious treatment; the Balinese 
were allowed their culture and the new rulers kept a low profile. Hence, there is 
a more unbroken tradition of life than elsewhere. This includes not only deep 
faith in their ancient gods, cultural transmission of Hindu legends, but also 
human and social structures, forms and rites, which are mainly practised by 
groups of men and women. 


hom 
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Outsiders, uprooted people, artists and bon vivants have been drawn to Bali 
since the 1920s. Walter Spies even changed the choreography of the Kecak, the 
monkey dance, by making the crowd form a circle ready for a movie. 


Typical of dropouts — like later hippies — was excessive individualism, 
sexual transgression and dissolution of boundaries. Walter Spies and Alice 


8 Alice Schwarzer (the leading German feminist), Travels in Burma 
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Schwarzer lived homosexually, hippies polyamorously and in conflict with all 
rules and forms. Therefore, they were the opposite of the natural complement 
of two sexes, which with its forms shaped the life of Asia from Bali to India to 
Burma — just like the whole old world. Today, Bali has an esoteric hippie chice- 
ria that practices meditation, yoga or the most diverse esoteric teachings in 
expensive courses there. They mix out-of-context motifs of ancient cultures 
into their naive, self-centred teachings, the core of which is to dissolve the very 


A girl student flew here from Germany especially for the “Spirit of Bali” 
festival, where she turned up at the vegan café of the Balinese womaniser, who 
must have learned his vice while studying in the USA. Now he knows exactly 
what makes westerners tick, offers them what they want, does business with it 
and seduces them. Women who despise local philosophers so much that they 
don't want to have anything to do with them sexually rave about an exotic with 
a guru's ambience. 


Contrary to its name, the festival has nothing to do with the spirit of Bali, 
but is an esoteric circus for the chic. It costs a whopping US$800, not even 
including accommodation. Incidentally, Balinese get entry in a ‘racist’ prefe- 
rence for a fraction of the price foreigners have to fork out. In addition, the pro- 
fessional daughter paid at least another €800 for the flight. She didn't have time 
either, wanted to return right after the festival, where her studies beckoned. 
What doesn't Miss Wealthy do to learn meditation, yoga, feeling like the navel 
of the world, female energy (which does without male energy), the unity of her 
significant self, with which the rest of the world is supposed to merge, from the 
most expensive esoterics far and wide? 


Since Eainisnt the woman n of today defines herself without peience to 
man, who has fallen out of the world that is therefore no longer shared, disap- 
peared like culture and relations between both sexes, which is the reason for 
wiffle-waffling esoteric tics and the search for what is missing in them and in 
us elsewhere in the world. In the process, they do not notice that the very cultu- 
ral forms they reject and fight against, the relations between men and women 
and their sex groups, which they vehemently fight against and forbid at home, 
are the charm and appeal of the faraway places to which they go on pilgrimage. 
There, they fall for the men of those cultures, adore them as much as they 
despise the broken domestic ‘fools’ who have fallen for their ideology, who 
have lost what the exotics now have ahead of us. 


There she 1s seine nae in bright sunlight like fee extinct proverbial last 
hippie girl through the Haight Ashbury of San Francisco (according to a car- 
toon, a bare-breasted, sexually available flower girl after whom hundreds of 
long-haired, bearded freaks twist their necks — some will now scream in 
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protest, but this is an original scene cartoon from around 1970), or the Beatles 
on the album Abbey Road. 


Balinese artists have absorbed and processed Western impressions since 
Walter Spies introduced them to modern art and taught them their techniques. 
This changed Balinese art, which until then had repeated Hindu tradition in 
detail, just as epics such as the Iliad, the Ramajana or the ancient Vedas were 
once not written down but learnt by heart and passed down word for word from 
generation to generation, much like the Edda and Germanic sagas. (The Edda 
not only corresponds to the Veda in word sound, but has strong similarities in 
the creation myth, which points to a common root). 


Today there is modern, subjective painting alongside the Hindu tradition. 
The same applies to the psychedelically colourful hippie paintings and their 
contents, which can be found in some paintings of modern Balinese galleries.’ 
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Thus, there's a danger that the destructive forces that have blown up not 
only our culture, but all sex relations and finally even the two sexes 
themselves, will also spread to Ball. 
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Lots of wealthy dropouts visited the café. One said he made films and was 
looking for inspiration for his next film project. A middle-aged lady said she 
was an interior designer and wrote for a ‘posh’ magazine. What she showed in 
her article was posh and expensive. She circulated a few copies of the glossy 
brochure with her article. Prices'® have risen accordingly. Even for affluent 
Westerners, a house in Ubud costs a lot of money, although rather airy, unhea- 


9 To the right of the black wooden bird man, it looks like John Lennon, to the right 
below, Jimi Hendrix. Today's scene also has a feminist bent: even Alice Schwarzer 
was drawn to ‘Burma’, as she calls Myanmar in her book. Here, the former name 
‘Burma’ is used only because of sound similarities to ‘Bali’. 
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ted dwellings would not even be suitable for storing apples or potatoes in our 
country, because everything would freeze in winter. 


This was the other way round just a few decades ago. Bali was traditional, 
balanced and happy, but very poor. The pictures of the 1930s and 1940s still 
speak for themselves. With less technology than in our Middle Ages, food was 
laboriously wrung from the soil by hand on rice terraces. During performances 
of their epics, average people went into a trance; this was not yet a show for 
tourists. 


Since the 1920s, artists and musicians have succumbed to the island's 
charm, its culture and music art, which are foreign to us. Their books, as well 
as an article in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung from the 1950s, show how 
primeval Bali still was in those days. ‘Medieval’ would be a wrong word; the 
society lived more like in antiquity, mixing South Sea Island with ancient Hin- 
duism, which had not yet been changed by Islamic times. Those looking for a 
faith similar to that of our forefathers before they converted to Christianity will 
find the common root in Bali rather than India. 


But how did this rich Hinduism reach Bali? More than 1200 years ago, 
merchant seafarers brought Indian faith and culture to Indonesia and Indochina. 
This was at the time when Buddhist Rajas ruled the country. Because of this, a 
mixture of Buddhism and Hindu folk beliefs flowed across the sea with the 
sailors. Indochina became Buddhist, but Hindu epics such as Ramajana and 
Mahabharata are still known and enthusiastically performed as shadow plays or 
dances. In Buddhist Thailand, some are still said to offer sacrifices to the 
former god-king Indra, for whom there are neither temples nor offerings 
throughout India today — so much has Hinduism changed during the time of 
Buddhist and Muslim rulers. The former main god has dropped out altogether, 
becoming a mythical figure. 


Java once had both very devout Hindus who greatly valued their faith and 
culture, and the largest Buddhist temple complex in the world, Borobudur, 
which is now abandoned. This is because the island was conquered by Mus- 
lims. When a sultan defeated the last Hindu raja in a battle, the message was, 
“Convert to Islam, or head off!’’ Anyone who did not bow to the new god Allah 


10 «But prices for joglos have skyrocketed in recent years ... Luxury home prices on 
Bali rose by 15 percent in 2014, making it the third-fastest growing upscale 
second-home market in the world ... Prices for choice parcels near the center of 
Ubud have increased from 300 percent to 400 percent in five years» 
(https://www.nytimes.com/2015/04/23/realestate/house-hunting-in-bali.html) 
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was beheaded. This displeased most ardent followers of Hindu culture. The 
uncaptured Raja took all the ships, his entire court with all the scientists, artists, 
believers, as much as could fit on the ships; and whoever was not a farmer 
attached to his rice fields, which he had inherited from his ancestors and were 
the basis of his life, the source of his food, hurried over with his family. They 
crossed over to the neighbouring island of Bali, where the victorious Sultan 
could not follow them without the ships. Since then, Java has been Muslim, but 
Bali Hindu. It is said that it can still be felt today that especially the most 
educated dignitaries, scientists and artists fled there; since then, the intellectual 
level there has been particularly high. Hinduism flourished and shone until the 
dawn of modernity. 


An old hippie who had stayed in Bali in the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
now visiting the traces of his former hippie trek, told me in the café of the 
Balinese guru who liked to screw white ladies, that at that time there were 
hardly any motor vehicles on the whole island. Ox carts were the ubiquitous 
state of the art. The simple, poor life allowed traditions from ancient times to 
live on unchanged and with great fervour. 


Today, a lot of money is being flushed into the country; Bali is a kind of 
Mallorca or Ibiza for Australia, which is not too far away. More and more of 
the soulful old houses, which seem to have more temples in the courtyard than 
dwellings for people, are giving way to soulless concrete blocks for the tourist 
industry. High prices and construction activity are destroying Ubud, a centre of 
Balinese culture since time immemorial — although some rumour that the 
German emigrant Spies promoted it as an art metropolis. 
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Every Journey Ends — Books Too 


Wat wants to be a journey must end, just as it would be pointless and 


harmful to keep dreaming, to sleep through reality. Books must end, release 
their readers into reality. If journeys were not finite, they would be like a trip 
on which someone gets stuck, who does not give the traveller back from the 
realm of non-reason. 


There are no buses, and taxis are regulated, so that travellers who can 
afford a flight can't get from the airport to their island destination for a song. 
The Cook Islands in the South Pacific even charge an exit tax to allow you to 
leave the country. But that's another story that belongs in a future book. 
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The fairy has cast a wrong spell. Your journey ends. Splat! Suddenly you 
are back where you came from. You're back from summer in a flurry of snow 
where you can hardly see the houses for the flakes. 
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Motto for closing: 


Some people believe that they only need to follow the inspiration of their 
soul like an artist, so that everything they need approaches them on its own 
accord. That is a naive, unfulfilling dream. 


The reverse is true: When cultural relations give us what is important for 
life, the inspirations of our soul begin to flow properly. 


Publishers' responses 


fi proper book by Jan Deichmohle also includes a chapter with publisher 


rejections. 


«From: Bettina 

Sent: Monday, 14. Mai 2018 09:08, Subject: Books 

Dear Mr. Deichmohle, once again something more personal: we are a small 
publishing house and unfortunately we cannot afford this. Otherwise we 
would be very happy to do so, given the quality of your work! 

With warm greetings» 


«From: Katrin al <katrin. 


Sent Sunday, 8. April 2018 14:20 

To: Jan Deichmohle 

Subject: Re: Enchanting Bali: Picture book of the magical island 
Please delete us from your distribution list.» 


There is no distribution list, only individual mailings by hand and intolerant 
opinion publishers who want to forbid unpleasant views and authors from sen- 
ding in manuscripts. That's like a global corporation writing to you: “Don't you 
dare send us a job application. We won't hire you and we don't want to have 
anything to do with people who have unapproved thoughts like you.” 


«Sent: Saturday, 08. December 2018 at 17:37 Uhr 

From: Bb ticdi hoy 

Subject: RE: Enchanting Bali in words and pictures 

Dear Mr. Deichmohle, 

Thank you for sending your Bali text. I find this quite interesting, but my 
workshop is certainly not the right address for publishing support.» 
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«Sent: Sunday, 9. December 2018 18:07 

To: deichmohl-@iy 

Subject: Re: Contact form: Other 

Never contact me again. 

--- JMB Publisher 

Text of the request: 

>Enchanting Bali in words and pictures 

>Have a wonderful day Mr a. 

Bali fascinates. My illustrated book shows and explains its magical 
attraction. It also documents the discrepancy between reality and the esoteric 
dreams of some Bali enthusiasts. Please publish the book.» 


Oh my! A very tolerant contemporary! Some publishers in this country are 
increasingly behaving like operators of a dictatorship of attitudes or nationwide 
psychiatry with open borders, where the lunatics have been turned into over- 
seers. 


«From: Microsoft Outlook <postmaster@outlook.com> 
Sent: Sunday, 23. December 2018 07:33 


We ver-verlag BE nedienf has reported this error: 


Remote server returned an error -> 550 Access denied (sender blacklisted)» 


Psssst, don't tell anyone: you have just read a book by a blacklisted writer. 


«<i Oskalding IF: host mailhost.level-2.de[i] said: 554 5.7.1 
<deichmohle@P: Sender address rejected: Access denied (in reply to 


RCPT TO command)» 
Mummy, mummy, a Deichmohle is not allowed to write to us! 


«Paranus @ ae Your message cannot be transmitted because trans missi- 
on to this address is restricted.» 
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More As Innovative Books 


Che following books improve understanding: 


Already available in English: 

“The Oppression of Men’, Jan Deichmohle 

“Settling The Score With Feminism”, Jan Deichmohle 
“Life As a Journey”, John C. Mileahed 

Enjoy! 


Soon available in English: 


“The Kiwi Experience’, Jan Deichmohle 
“Critique of Feminist Ideology”, Jan Deichmohle 


